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“Whats beneath their bea 


is more exerting still.” 


said ANN DELAFIELD 
when told the story of the 
new DuraPower Mainspring 


in ELGIN Watches 


ford Glgin 


C uperbly styled, the new Elgin Watches are exciting to 
io see! Beautiful beyond compare. But there's an inside 
story that impressed Miss Delafield as “more exciting still’’. 

For the first time in any watch—a mainspring that 4o/ds its original watch- 
running power for constant accuracy. A mainspring that will never rust— 
and rust is the greatest cause of breakage. This miracle DuraPower Main- 
spring of Elgin’s eliminates 99% of watch repairs due to steel mainspring 
failures. And you get at no extra cost in every Elgin Watch this latest 
achievement of America’s creative and productive genius. 

Make sure of your loved one’s continued happiness from your gift. Look 
for the DuraPower symbol “dp” on the dial and choose from the Elgins 
your jeweler is displaying. They’re the smartest watches to wear and the 
smartest to buy... for Elgin Watch beauty is more than “skin-deep.” 


“BEST-DRESSED 
WOMAN’ 
Miss Delafield is the 
director of the 
DuBarry Success School 


S$. L714 fh t LEG 


AA ACHIAPAHG, 
ELIMINATES 99 OF ALL 
REPAIRS DUE TO STEEL 
MAINSPRING FAILURES! 


Lord and Lady Elgins are priced from $67.50 to $5000.00. 
Elgin De Luxe from $47.50 to $67.50. Other Elgins as low 
as $29.75. All these prices include the Federal Excise 


*Made of “Elgiloy” metal. Pater 


ELGIN watches: 


The genius of America % * to wear on your wrist 


HEAR ELGIN’S “2 HOURS OF STARS” THANKSGIVING DAY * NBC NETWORK 
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How to take pictures 
of people indoors! 











’VE JUST FINISHED looking over 
some indoor pictures my son took 
last month with his flash camera. 


Good, clear pictures—but in many 
cases, you couldn’t see the sub- 
ject’s hair or shoulders, because they 
blended right into the coal-black 
background. 


Maybe you've noticed the same 
thing in your indoor pictures. 


Too bad, when it’s so easy to 
avoid this. Just remember to place 
a light behind your subject and 
then take the picture as you usually 
would. 


The extra light will illuminate the 
background—and help separate your 
subject from it. You’ll get good pic- 
tures that way. 


by Ken Johnson 


And I'll guarantee 
that you get good pictures! 


That’s right, I’ll absolutely guaran- 
tee it! Just load up your camera 
(the way the press photographers 
do) with Ansco Superpan Press Film. 


Then if you’re not satisfied with 
the pictures you get, mail the coupon 
your dealer will give you (along with 
the negatives and original film car- 
ton) to me, Ken Johnson, c/o Ansco, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


I'll send you a new roll of film, 
free—and also show you how you 
can improve your picture-taking. 

Hurry, though! This guarantee 
expires March 31, 1949. So get that 
roll of Ansco Superpan Press Film, 
today. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ASK FOR A n SCO SUPERPAN PRESS FILM 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 





EVERYTHING NEW BUT THE ALPHABET... 


Qn the new Royal Portable 


THIS IS NEW! 


Your thumb can’t miss with this new SPEED 
Spacer. It’s scientifically placed—built 
right in the frame—to keep you from mak- 
ing spacing errors! Only on the new Royal 
Portable will you find this up-to-the-min- 
ute improvement! 


THIS IS NEW! 


Never before, keys like this! Fincer-FLow Keys— 


THIS IS NEW! 


Style design with new Beauty! Graceful lines! Two 
tone, non-glare finish! Touches of gleaming chrome! 
And your Royal Portable has the ruggedness to take 
years of hard usage. 


designed to cradle your finger tips! This exclusive 
Royal feature gives greater clearance between rows 
of keys. Along with the fully standard “office type- 
writer” keyboard, it makes typing easier, faster, 
more accurate! 


THIS IS NEW! 


Royal’s Rapip Ripson CHANGER removes the 
work from this chore. Just flip this handy de- 
vice down and up—and the fresh ribbon settles 
in its saddle. Good-by fuss! Good-by muss! 


You’ll welcome the Rapip Rippon CHancer! 


All this... plus “Magic” Margin! 
All these wonderful new features team up with the fa- 
mous ‘‘Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal margin 


FINGER-FLOW KEYS _ S€tter which sets your margin in a twinkling with just a 
flick of the finger! 


And there are even more features! See the new Royal Ro a, ortable 
Portable at your Royal dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to 
own one. Available in two models: Quiet De Luxe and The World’s First Truly Modern 


Arrow. Portable Typewriter 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Made by the world's largest manufacturer of typewriters 











Truman Elected President of U. S. 


The victory of Harry S. Truman in 
the Presidential election took our 
tion by surprise. 
\ll the opition polls, most news- 
er columnists, and many of our 
eople believed Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, of New York, was a sure 
ner. And they pointed out that 
Henry Wallace’s Progressive party 
sure to take votes away from 
Democrats. The Dixiecrats were 
sure to take away Democratic 
tes in the South. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Alben Barkley 





The Progressives and Dixiecrats 
did take away votes—but not enough 
to make Mr. Truman lose. 

Mr. Truman and his running-mate, 
Senator Alben W. Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, won a clear majority of the 
nation’s 531 electoral votes. 

Democrats also won control of 
Congress. There will probably be 53 
Democratic senators to 43 Repub- 
lican senators in the 8lst Congress. 
In the House of Representatives the 
Democrats will have more than half 
of the 435 seats. 

In the last Congress, Republicans 
controlled the Senate and House. 

This is the fifth time in succession 
that the people of the United States 
have elected a Democratic President. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt won in 1932, 
1936, 1940, and 1944. 

In the 1944 election, Mr. Truman 
was elected Vice-President. He be- 
came President when Mr. Roosevelt 
died, April 12, 1945. 

This was the second time that 
Governor Dewey had been the Re- 
publican candidate for President— 
and lost. In 1944 he lost to President 
Roosevelt. 

All over the world peoples have 
been waiting for the U.S. election 
results. They thought that if a Re- 









Democratic National Committee photo 


Harry S. Truman 


publican were elected, the U.S. 
might change its stand on such 
issues as foreign aid, Palestine, or 
Berlin. 

Now all the excitement and sus- 
pense of the election is over. The 
next step for all of us is to bury the 
hatchet. In the U. S. we have an elec- 
tion tradition—that we shake hands 
when everything is over. 

(See the “America Votes” section 
of Junior Scholastic, Oct. 6, for back- 
ground material on the election and 
candidates. ) 








. $. Considers Joining 
North Atlantic Alliance 


‘A few weeks ago Britain, France, 
ium, the Netherlands, and Lux- 
uirg decided to set up a defense 
m. They agreed that if any of 
five nations were attacked by 
utside nation, the rest of them 

| join in the defense. 
five nations agreed to have 
‘ armies, navies, and air forces 
together. They chose as the 
of their defense system Field 
hal Viscount Montgomery of 
t Britain. 

the five nations cannot pro- 
the arms they need for the de- 
system. Their factories are busy 
ug out peacetime goods these 

1m countries need. 
they turned to the U. S. and 
ida for help. They want the U.S. 
Canada to supply arms and join 
i the alliance (union). They want to 





form an alliance of North Atlantic 
nations. Later, other non-Communist 
nations such as Italy, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Iceland may be asked to 
join the alliance. 

Our State Department is now dis- 
cussing ways the U. S. could join the 
North Atlantic alliance. Nothing defi- 
nite has been decided. And the U. S. 
could not join unless our Congress 
approved. 

The U. S. has already joined a 
Western Hemisphere defense  sys- 
tem. The nations of the Americas 
have agreed that an attack on one of 
them_is an attack on all. In case of 
an attack, each nation must decide 
what action it will take. 

If the U. S. joins the North Atlan- 
tic Alliance it will be a big change 
for us. For the first time in our his- 
tory, we will be agreeing to help 
defend European nations in case of 
attack. 

And we will be saying that the 
nations of the Atlantic world are one 
community for war and for peace. 


Military Group in Revolt 
Takes Over Peru Government 


Revolution is something that has 
often happened in Peru. Now again 
the government has changed hands. 
General Odria has seized power and 
President Bustamente has had to 
leave the country. A group of mili- 
tary men are in control. 

Bustamente was an elected presi- 
dent. For over three years he tried 
to keep a middle-of-the-road course. 
He steered between the Communists 
and the military group. He wanted 
democracy in Peru. But it is hard to 
have true democracy in a country 
where only one person in ten is a 
voter. 

Now Peru has a new head who has 
come to power by revolution, not 
by election. General Odria has the 
support of the large landowners and 
the industrialists. 

(See theme article on Peru, page 
8, this issue.) 





United Nations News \ 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER 


Plane of the U. N.’s “Air Force for 
Health” spraying DDT in Greece. 


Fighting Malaria 


DDT spraying planes sent out by 
the World Health Organization 
(WHO) of the United Nations have 
been doing a good job of killing mos- 
quitoes in Greece. Mosquitoes are 
malaria-carriers. 

Before planes started spraying in 
1,000,000 
year. About 
one out of every seven persons came 


Greece, there used to be 


cases of malaria every 


down with the disease. In some vil- 
lages every person would get it. 
Now the figure is down to 50,000. 
That means that out of 20 persons 
who used to get malaria, only one 


comes down with it now. 


WARN SOLDIERS 


Both sides in the 
warned their soldiers to watch out 
for the 22 DDT They did 
not want shot down. 


Greek civil war 


planes. 
these planes 
Each plane was marked with a red 
CTOSS 

The riskiest work was in the nar- 
valleys. The planes 
low—12 to 20 


This is dangerous 


row mountain 
had to 
feet above ground 


SWOOp \ ery 


near mountains. 

The planes in Greece sprayed 17 
In the villages hand- 
spraying was done by ground teams. 
In Athens the mosquito fighters at- 
tacked slaughter houses, dairies, res- 
taurants. markets, and garbage 


acres a minute. 


dumps. 


SNe 


United Nations Seal 


WORLD 


Help for Haiti 


United Nations ex- 
perts have gone to Haiti. Haiti is a 
small republic in the West Indies. 
The U. N. experts will try to help the 
Haitian government solve some of its 
problems. 

Haiti has an area of 10,000 square 
miles. It has a population of 3,000,- 
000. At present the small island can- 
not support all its people. 

The people of Haiti have spread 
out over the island’s mountains. 
have cut 


\ group of 


They 
trees in the 
When many trees 
are cut down top soil wears away. 


down many 


mountain forests. 
This wearing away of soil is called 
erosion. 

that the land 
grows less rich. It cannot produce as 
many crops. Fewer crops mean less 
food for the people. 

The U. N. experts will study Hai- 
tian farms and industries. They will 
suggest ways of improving farming 
and manufacturing methods. 

The experts will suggest ways of 
improving the health of the Haitian 
people. 


Erosion means 


And the experts will suggest ways 


of bettering education in Haiti. Haiti 

better The govern- 
must also learn how to teach 
to take care of the soil 
and keep it from wearing out. 


s 5 
Singaut-Sorri 

\ singaut-sorri—a call for people 
to rally to help in trouble—has been 
going out through Australia’s South 
Sea Island territories. The territor- 
ies include the islands of Papua, New 
Guinea, Bougainville, Buka, 
Britain, New Ireland. 

Usually a singaut-sorri is sent out, 
say, if a man is lost in a canoe. But 
this singaut-sorri is part of the 
United Nations Appeal for Children 

a campaign to help the 
230,000,000 needy children. 

The South Sea Islands slogan, in 
pidgin*® English, is: “yumi ologeta 
I halivum ol dispela pikinini.” This 
means: “you and me, all together, 
must help all these children.” 


needs schools. 


ment 
its people 


New 


world’s 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


Natural History Museum 
Gets 15,000 Beetles 


The American Museum of Nature] 
History, in New York City, is riche; 
today by 15,000 tiger beetles. Th: 
are the prize Dr. Mont A. Caz 
brought back from his tra) 
through thirty-six and Ca 
ada. The museum has 70.00 
tiger beetles. 

Dr. Cazier, 


seum, 


states 


now 


at the 
beetles 
MYSTERIOUS CHANGES 
beetles can 
or stripes, or 
of their bodies. The species 
tiger beetle black in 

Eastern part of the country, bri: 
red in Texas, and bright 
the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Cazier is 
how the 
ing and shape. 

Tiger beetles deserve their na 
They are fierce and bold. They 
attack insects far larger than th 
selves. They fight among themsel\: 
says ‘Dr. Cazier, and often de) 
one another. This means that t! 
are cannibals. 

These beetles live all ove: 
world. More than 2,000 species ha 
beeh found, 95 of them in the Unit 
States. 


a scientist 
is studving the 


lige change t! 


spots, even the sh 
samme 


is almost 
gree) 


find 


their c 


trying to 
beetles change 


American Museu f Natur 
This tiger beetle is about an inch 
long but can change his length. 


URANIUM IN FLIN FLON 


Uranium has been found in F'! 
Flon, a town in Manitoba, ¢ Ca ' 
Flin Flon is about 400 miles nort 
west of Winnipeg, capital of Ma 
toba. It actually lies on the bo! 
of Manitoba and the neighbo 
province of Saskatchewan, bi 
considered part of Manitoba. 

Flin Flon has been a mining 
trict for many years. Large quanti 
of copper and zinc lie in its m 
There is also some gold ore. 











RUPOLITO UNANUE was BoRN 7 UNANUE FiniSHED His STUDIES IN AREQUIPA | 
ON AUGUST 13,1785 IN ARICA, PERU. s WHEN HE WAS 22. THEN HE WENT TO LIMA. 








es Me Com MY DEAR PARENTS: 
Al TR!AO | $ “a THIS IS TO TELL YOU THAT 
ff A ON THE ADVICE OF MY UNCLE 
-) i 


FATHER PAVON,! HAVE 


DECIDED TO BECOME A 
DOCTOR,NOT A PRIEST... 








TO BECOME A PRIEST. 
YOU MUST BE WELL 
EDUCATED. SO WE ARE 
at, ee SENDING YOU TO \ Be UNANUE CONTINUED HIS STUDIES, 
» DRAWING BY CHARIES BECK / SCHOOL IN AREQUIPA. . . SUPPORTING HIMSELF AS A TUTOR 
, | IN A WEALTHY FAMILY. 








UNANUE BECAME THE FOREMOST 
SCIENTIST AND ONE OF THE GREATEST 
SCHOLARS IN PERU. HE COULD READ 
IN LATIN, GREEK, ITALIAN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH.HE WAS LEARNED IN BOTANY, 
GEOGRAPHY, MINING AND ARCHEOLOGY. P 


¢@ 
| HOPE TO FINISH MY ARTICLE 
ON THE GREAT INCAS SOON. 
a nn 


AND ONE OF THE MOST A ei mchiestcin 
BRILLIANT MEN IN LIMA. sal ns 


— oe 


|N 1789, UNANUE WAS APPOINTED PROFESSOR OF 
ANATOMY AT SAN MARCOS UNIVERSITY, LIMA 
WHICH WAS FOUNDED NEARLY A CENTURY BEFORE 
HARVARD WAS FOUNDED IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS.. 








” gare 
DURING THE NEXT TEN YEARS THE PEOPLE 0: DOCTOR vi mM 
RESTLESS, THEY, TOO, WANTED FREEDOM FROM SPAIN. FOR PERU’ IN EDUCATION, SCIENCE 
i 3 AND AGRICULTURE. HELP US 


NOW BECOME FREE. oy F 


CEN SAS TROOPS TO PERU Fir! i / 1am A SCHOLAR,NOT A SOLDIER. 
AND HELP FREE US FROM SPAIN. = Row BUT / SHALL HELP YOU ALL / CAN. 


LETS ASK DR. UNANUE TO 

LEAO US.HE IS A LIBERAL 
MAN, LOVED AND 

RESPECTED BY ALL. 














(HEN SAN MARTIN BEGAN LIBERATING PERU, UNANUE 
HELD IMPORTANT POSTS IN THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 








7 wip - 7AM TIRED, MY FRIEND. 1 SHALL FINISH MY LIFE 


“ : y" os palit. HERE ON MY SUGAR CANE FARM, HOPING 
ttn ” - Z ee. shin, Tog PEACE AND PLENTY WILL COME TO PERU 





WELCOME, GEN. BOLIVAR. | LEAVE 
YOU IN COMMAND, BUT URGE YOU 
TO MAKE USE OF DR.UNANUE, A 
LOYAL AND COURAGEOUS MAN. 


JOEN. BOLIVAR FREED PERU. DR.UNANUVE WORKED WITH BOLIVAR j UNANUE DIED ON JULY 15,1633. HE IS KNOWN AS*THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY.” 
N THE GOVERNMENT.UNANVE WROTE THE CONSTITUTION OF 1623.) ES ns Owes . ae a 
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American Museum of Natural History 


A short-haired alpaca. 





Incas—had a very difficult problem 

to meet. They had to conquer one 
of the highest mountain ranges in 
the world—the Andes. They met the 
challenge. They met it so success- 
fully that up there on the heights 
sprang up one of the great civili- 
zations of all time. 


Tie ancient people of Peru—the 





Treasure Land of South America 


Until the Spaniards came to Peru 
in 1527 nobody in the Old World 
knew anything about the Incas or 
the wonderful things they had 
achieved. 

In fact, the Spaniards themselves 
cared very little about the Incas. 
The Spanish were after one thing 
only—gold. They had come to plun- 
der the country. 

But slowly the world has learned. 
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SCALE of MILES 
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Maps by Eva Mizerek 


Peru's area is about 482,000 square miles—Texas, California, Oregon, 
and Washington together. Titicaca is the world’s highest large lake. 


It has learned that the Incas were 
great empire builders. That they 
were skillful engineers, architects, 
artists. That they understood the art 
of government. That they achieved 
what most peoples are stil dreaming 
about—freedom from want. This 
means enough food and clothing and 
shelter for all. 


At first the Incas were just poor 
mountain shepherds. One day they 
came down from the Andes high- 
lands into the lovely valley of Cuzco 
(Koos-koh) and began to tell the in- 
habitants this story. The Inca leader, 
they said, was the child of the Sun. 
The Sun had sent him to govern the 
people of the valley. That was the 
beginning. 

Bit by bit the Incas conquered 
not only the tribes of Peru, but also 
those of Bolivia, Ecuador, parts of 
Argentina, and Chile. It was a vast 
empire. 

To hold together and govern this 
vast empire the Incas had to have 
good communications. The ruler had 
to know what was happening in 
every part of his empire. So a great 
system of roads was built. One of 
the roads especially was a top job 
of engineering. Even the boldest en- 
gineers of our own day would not 
like to tackle such difficulties. 


BUILDING THE ROAD 


The road passed over mountains 
buried in snow. Corridors had to be 
cut for miles through the solid rock. 
Bridges had to be swung across swift 
rivers. Ravines had to be filled up. 
Stairways had to be cut out of the 
rock to climb the precipices. 

This road was 15 to 20 feet wide, 
had a wall on each side, and ran for 
about 2,000 miles. About every mile 
and a half along the road there was 
a little house and in the house two 
swift runners. 

Whenever it was necessary to 
carry news to the ruler in Cuzco or 
any other place, a runner would set 
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out. He would race to the next little 
house, where he would get rest and 
food. As he approached the place, 
he would shout, “Start at once and 
go to the next post with the news 
that such and such has happened.” 

In this way the ruler kept his 
finger on the pulse of his empire 
and knew just how things were in 
every part. 

All kinds of treasure, loaded on the 
backs of llamas, those mountain 
camels, poured along the roads to 
the Only Inca, ruler over all. Great 
bags of grain, chests of gold and 
silver, hundreds of yards of finely 
woven cloth found their way to his 
capital at Cuzco. 

The Only Inca and his governors 
saw to it that no one in the empire, 
except the very young and the old, 
was idle. Everybody worked—part of 
the time for the Sun god, part of the 
time for the Only Inca, and part for 
himself and his family. The busy peo- 
ple produced enough and more than 
enough for all. And if the crops 
failed, the people were fed from the 
great storehouses kept filled with 
food for just- such an emergency. 

The Incas ruled the land. But they 
did not rule it with an iron hand. To 
be sure, there was very little free- 
dom. What people wore, what food 
they ate, what work they did, what 
holidays they celebrated, even how 
they cut their hair—all was decided 
for them. They were not free, yet 
they lived well in other ways. No 
one worked beyond his strength. 
Everyone had leisure. And always 
there was food and clothing and 
shelter for all. 


GOLDEN TEMPLE ROBBED 


The thing that interested the 
Spaniards. was not this system of 
government, but treasure. It was *o 
get gold that Pizarro and his com- 
panions had braved the dangers of 
the sea and of a strange land. And 
they turned greedy eyes on Cuzco’s 
glorious temple of the Sun. They had 
never seen anything so gorgeous. 

The temple walls were covered 
with slabs of gold. On one wall was 
a figure of the Sun made of gold, 
and on either side, seated on golden 
thrones were the embalmed bodies 
of former Inca rulers. Five fountains 
threw up sprays of water inside the 
temple. The pipes were of gold, the 
spigots of gold and silver. In the gar- 
den outside were plants, animals, 


— 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





Three Lions 
Vicunas are also wool-bearers. 


birds, and insects—all fashioned out 
of gold and silver. 

The Spaniards captured the Inca 
ruler and executed him, Then they 
began to drain the country of 
gold. They broke the spirit and the 
backs of the people. In less than a 
hundred years, twenty-five million 
happy Indians became five millicn 
sick, spiritless slaves. 

In the end, after 300 years of 
slavery, the people of Peru turned on 
their oppressors.* Help came from 
beyond the borders. Brave leaders 
who had already freed the surround- 
ing countries came to the aid of 
Peru. (See American Patriots page 7.) 
The Spaniards were overthrown, 
and in 1823 the people of Peru set 


9 


up a republic much like our own, 
with a President and a Congress. 

The Incas had met the challenge 
of the Andes. Now their descendants 
had almost as great a challenge to 
meet. Their task was not to build, 
but to rebuild. How well the des- 
cendants of the Incas have met the 
challenge, travelers can see all 
around. 

Modern Peru is so different in dif- 
ferent parts that there really are 
three Perus. 


The narrow costa is the desert 
plain that runs all the way down the 
Pacific coast. It never rains there, 
and the farming all has to be done 
by means of irrigation. Huge sugar 
plantations and cotton farms are 
here, and rice, too, is produced in 
large quantities. 

The great city in this region is 
Lima (LEE-mah). This is the cap- 
ital of modern Peru, and it was 
the capital also in Spanish times. 
So many nobles came to live there. 
and so many built magnificent 
palaces, that Lima came to be called 
the “City of the Kings.” Today it is a 
great modern city, with universities. 
hospitals, museums. Three quarters 
of a million people live in Lima to 
day. 

The second Peru is the sierra, 
the Peru of the Andes. The moun- 
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if a llama is tired, he stops, squats, and spits at anyone near him. 














tain range stretches like a backbone 
right down the whole country from 
north to south for about 1,500 miles 
and is 200 to 300 miles across. 

Here lies the mineral treasure of 
the nation. But today it is not gold 
and silver alone that come out of the 
earth. Coal, petroleum, copper, zinc, 
lead, and many of the rare metals 
are mined. And here, too, is almost 
the only source in all the world of 
the metal vanadium.* The principal 
city is still that same Cuzco where 
once stood the dazzling Temple of 
the Sun. 


The third Peru is the montana, 
the Peru of the other side of the 
mountains, the eastern slopes. This 
is a tropical region and is still largely 
undeveloped. Rubber, mahogany, 
cedarwood, and other forest products 
are the modern treasure of this re- 
gion, and here on the upper Amazon 
stands the rubber boom town, Iqui- 
tos (ee-KEE-toce). 


FREE AND HAPPY 


Where folk are happy and have 
enough to eat the population tends 
to grow. Today the people of Peru 
have grown to a nation of seven and 
a half million. Of these all but 600,- 
000 are Indians. 

Peru is an Indian nation, Indian 
in color, mostly Indian in dress, and 
Indian in feeling. The descendants 
of the Incas have not forgotten their 
great past. In many regions they 
still speak the ancient language, they 
still practice their old arts of weav- 
ing and pottery. They are still tied 
to the soil. They love the land and 
labor busily to make things grow. 
More than four fifths of the Peru- 
vians are farmers. 

The Spaniards looked on gold and 
silver as the greatest treasure the 
land could yield. But the world has 
profited more from other products 
of Peru. One of these is the drug 
quinine, which comes from the bark 
of the cinchona tree. It is important 
in treating malaria. Another is co- 
caine. This drug, widely used to dull 
pain, comes from the leaves of a 
Peruvian shrub called coca. 

A third great treasure—and this 
has been a greater boon to man than 
the riches of the Incas—is the potato. 
Today it is a pringipal food in many 
countries. In some it has kept mil- 
lions from starvation. Peru is the 
potato’s first and most ancient home. 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 


In the markets of Lima you can see 
potatoes of every size, shape, and 
color. Some have a white skin, others 
yellow, pink, purple, brown, black. 

A fourth treasure is alpaca, (ahl- 
PAH-kah) wool. The alpaca is a 
large sheep-like animal. It has hair 
six to eight inches long. In some 
species the wool hangs to the ground 
so that the animal looks as if it had 
no legs at all. 

The alpaca lives high up on the 
mountains in places where other 
kinds of sheep cannot live. Peru- 
vian herders say, “Where the sheep 
stop, the alpaca begins.” For the al- 
paca seems to thrive on hardship. 

Up there, perhaps two and a half 
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Rittlinger from Black Star 


A guano bird. 


or three miles above sea level, where 
only a few grasses sprout, the alpaca 
lives happily. In fact, it has refused 
to live anywhere else at all. People 
have tried to raise alpacas in the 
mountains of Scotland and other 
mountainous districts of Europe. 
But sooner or later the alpacas died. 

The ancient Incas used to sacrifice 
thousands of these sheep every year 
to their Sun god. The Spaniards used 
the alpacas for food. But the people 
of modern Peru raise them for wool. 
There are more than 1,500,000 al- 
pacas in Peru. 

One last treasure the Peruvians 
have given to the world. It is a 
curious treasure—bird droppings. 
Guano, (GWAH-no) this bird ex- 
crement* is called. It is found on 
the islands off the coast of Peru, and 
it is the finest fertilizer in the world. 

Until about 1840 the beds of guano 


were almost untouched. Layers of 
bird droppings 120 feet high covered 
the bird islands like huge glistening 
helmets. Then the government leased 
the guano deposits. That would help 
pay government expenses. 

Vessels came and began taking 
away tons of fertilizer. In about 20 
years, from one small group of is- 
ands alone, more than ten million 
tons of guano were carried off. The 
value of that guano was something 
like 400 to 500 million dollars. 


What brings these birds to Peru's 
front door? They live there for a 
peculiar. reason. From some ocean 
depth west of Chile there comes a 
cold stream of water that bathes the 
whole coast of Peru. This cold stream 
is called the Humboldt Current in 
honor of the scientist who studied 
and explained it about 150 years ago. 

The Humboldt current brings with 
it all kinds of tiny ocean plants and 
also enormous schools of fish. The 
fish feed on the plants, and the mil- 
lions of birds feed on the fish. 


OTHER TREASURES 


To the people of Peru this guano 
is very important. In the desert 
coastal region the land is so poor that 
without guano the crops would not 
be worth raising. In other parts the 
soil has been worn out because it 
has been cultivated so much. It needs 
a tonic. Now that so much of the 
guano has been carried off, the gov- 
ernment is rationing it, for guano is 
truly gold dust for the land. 

Much more treasure—in the form 
of rubber and other forest products 
—would flow from Peru if some way 
could be found to get them across 
the Andes. That is a difficult problem 
even for the descendants of those 
bold engineers, the Incas. The build- 
ing of Peruvian railroads—there are 
only 2,700 miles of them—was a 
terrific job. In some places the trains 
had to climb a grade of 16,000 feet 
One station, at the city of Cerro de 
Pasco (SAIR-roh day PAH-skoh), 
where the largest copper mines in 
the world are located, is the highest 
in the world. It is so high that trains 
have to carry oxygen tanks for tra\ 
elers who get mountain sickness. 

Airplanes are doing something to 
bring men and supplies to the back- 
lands. No longer does everything 
have to be carried on the backs o! 
llamas. But the problem is not solved. 
It remains as the next challenge for 
the people of Peru. 
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HOW 


Y name is Rosa Asuncion Hua- 

paya Avila (ROH-sah ah-suhn- 
SEE-on 00-ah-PIE-yah ah-VEE-lah). 
lam 18 years old. 

\ly father is Don Emilio Huapaya. 
‘Don” is a polite way of saying 
“Mister.” People who are highly 
respected in their 
community are 
called “Don.” 

Although I 
have a Spanish 
name, my ances- 
tors were the 
people who lived 
in Peru long be- 
fore the Span- 
iards came. 

My father is 
the field overseer of a plantation 
which produces grapes and wine. 
The plantation is at La Capilla (lah 
kah-PEE-yah). La Capilla, where 
ve live most of the time, is at the 
very edge of the Andes. The road 
from the eoast ends here and the 
steep mountain trails begin. Indians 
come down from the mountains to 
sell earthenware cooking pots. 


WHERE |! LIVE 

A little below La Capilla is 
Calango (kah-LAHN-go), where I 
was born. My parents-have a town 
louse there. 

\bout 80 families live at Calango. 
Like ourselves, many of them spend 
part of the time at their farms. So 
Calango looks half empty and asleep 

except on fiesta days! 

\t fiesta time we all go to the 
town house to live. 

Our biggest festival is Candlemas 
Day, February 2. Candles to be 
ised in the church during the next 
vear are blessed on this day. We 
hold a big procession. Feasting and 
lancing goes on for days. After the 
fourth day of fiesta, we have a fifth 
lay “just for good measure.” 
Candlemas we eat crawfish 
(seh-VEE-cheh). This is 
made of crawfish, fresh from the 
river and peeled. It is kept for hours 
in lime or orange juice. Then it is 
served with onion and peppers. 

Our house in La Capilla stands 
beside one of the irrigation ditches 
from the,Mala River. We live on a 
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Rosa's Story 


rocky ledge close against the moun- 
tainside, just as the Incas did, in 
order to leave.the good soil free for 
crops. The walls of our house are 
slats of cane. On the outside they 
are daubed with mud. Some of 
the canes have sprouted. As a re- 
sult feathery green tufts hang over 
the doorway. Our floors are of 
hard earth. 

We have three bedrooms. We 
cook and eat in the living rooms. We 
live outdoors much of the time. We 
wash in a basin, with water from the 
irrigation ditch. We bathe in the 
river. 

I have four brothers and five sis- 
ters, besides five half-brothers and 
half-sisters. I take care of the three 
youngest children, including the 
nine-months-old twins. It is quite 
a job. First one cries, then the other. 
I give the twins their bottles and put 
them to sleep in cradles made of 
sacks hung from the roof. supports. 

My day starts at 5 o'clock in the 
morning. I feed the pigs, chickens, 
ducks, and turkeys. At 6 o'clock I 
help mother get breakfast. Some- 
times we have oatmeal. Sometimes 
we have beans with rice, a favorite 
dish in Peru. 

For lunch and dinner we often 
have crawfish omelet, vegetable 
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Rosa’s father and two sisters. 


WE LIVE IN PERU 





Pottery vendors and their wares. 


chowder with eggs and fresh cheese, 
noodles, or corn porridge. We al- 
ways have plenty of fresh fruit. We 
grow many grapes and peaches. 

My school is only a 10-minute 
walk from our house. 

Some of the children come from 
higher up the mountain. They ride 
down on donkeys or horses. They 
bring their lunches of cold sweet 
potatoes, crawfish, and. sometimes 
stuffed roast chicken. 

Our school is a public grade 
school. There are 49 pupils, 
boys and girls. Usually boys and 
girls are not allowed to go to the 
same school. Because ours is the 
only school in this area, boys and 
girls go to the same school. 

We have only one teacher. He 
tells us what is going on in Peru and 
in other countries. I am studying 
Spanish, religion, arithmetic, history 
of Peru, natural history, moral prin- 
ciples, and geography. We write 
compositions about what we did on 
Sundays or holidays. 

Before school we work in our little 
school gardens. School hours are 
from 8 to 11 in the morning, and 1 
to 5 in the afternoon. We go to 
school six days a week including 
Saturday. On Thursday and Satur- 
day afternoons we play games, such 
as basketball, volleyball, and blind 
man’s buff. 

I am in the fourth grade. This is 
the last grade in our school. My 
sister Justa (HOOS-tah), who is 16, 
goes to a school in Lima. She boards 
there. Nuns’ conduct the school. 
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Oswaldo's Story 


y name is Os- 
waldo Nunez 
Carvallo. (oss- 
WAHL - doh 


NOON-yeth_ kahr- 
VIE - yoh). Nuiiez 
is my father’s last 
name and Carvallo 
is the last name of 
mother’s fam- 





my 
ily. In Peru we use 
the last name of both our father’s and 
our mother’s family. This is a Span- 
ish custom. 

My father, Dr. Estuardo Nuiez, 
is a lawyer. Lawyers as well as med- 
ical doctors are called “doctor” in 
our country. Besides being a lawyer, 
my father teaches literature at the 
National Major University of San 
Marcos. (SAHN MAHR-kose ). This 
is the oldest university in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


Oswaldo 


My father’s family came originally 
from Spain. My mother’s father was 
of Spanish descent and my mother's 
mother came from Hungary. Like 
many people of Spanish descent, I 
and my five brothers and sisters all 
have dark hair and olive skins. | am 
the oldest of the children in our fam- 
ily. I am 13. 

We live in Barranco (bahr-RAHN- 
koh). which stands on a cliff looking 
out over the Pacific Ocean. Barranco 
is a suburb of Lima,.Peru’s capital 
city. 


OUR TOWN AND HOUSE 


Barranco is a beautiful town. Palm 
trees and Japanese sycamores stand 
along the streets. The houses are 
white or pastel-colored. Great bushes 
and vines of white jasmine and red 
and purple bougainvillea partly hide 
the houses. 

Like 


Peru, 


coastal 
built of 
adobe bricks. The outside has been 
coated with cement. In front of our 


almost everyone in 


we live in a house 


house is a tiny garden, cut off from 
the street by a high wall. Behind 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC gratefully ac- 
knowledges the assistance of Miss Flor- 
ence Bosc, of Lima, in obtaining the 
from Rosa and Oswaldo, and 
translating them from Spanish into 
English. 


articles 


the house is a patio, an open space 
with a tile floor but no roof. 

As you enter the house, you find 
on the first floor a small hall, a living 
room, dining room, study, pantry, 
and bathroom for the servants. On 
the second floor are three bed rooms, 
a sewing room, bathroom, and serv- 
ant’s room. 

As I am the oldest of the children, 
[ have to help around the house. 
I get my five-year-old brother ready 
for kindergarten and keep watch of 
the younger children on evenings 
when mother goes to the movies. 
Mother often sends me to the groc- 
ery to get rice, which is our chief 
food. Most of the grocers are Chi- 
nese. 

In winter, which lasts from May 
to October, it is terribly damp in 
Lima. The temperature seldom falls 
below 55 degrees. Our houses are not 
heated. My mother wears two sweat- 
ers and sometimes a coat indoors in 
winter. | keep warm enough in my 
school uniform. This uniform con- 
sists of gray shorts, gray-blue cotton 
shirt with long sleeves, dark blue 
jacket, and blue tie with white 
stripes. My Sunday suit has long 
trousers. 

Often we escape from Lima’s win 
ter mists by going on a picnic to a 
mountain spot 3,000 feet above the 
sea. Although it is only an hour's 
drive from Lima, the sun almost al- 
ways shines there all day long. 
























































































Youngest Nunezes with nursemaid. 














My brother Xavier, who is 11, and 
[ attend Santa Maria, 
school for boys. 

School hours are from 8:30 to noon 
and from 2 to 4:30 in the afternoon 
I am in first year high school. This 
year I am studying English, Spanish 
mathematics, history of Peru, ancient 
history, geography, music, civics 
drawing, botany, manual training 
gym, and pre-military training. I! 
we take pre-military for five years 
we do not have to serve in the arm 
for two years, as other boys must do 

Peruvian professors teach about 
half our classes, using the Spanish 
language. The rest of our classes are 
in charge of monks from North Amei 
ica, who teach in English. After fiv: 
years at Santa Maria, | read, writ 
and speak English quite well. 

We play soccer, softball, and bas- 
ketball. We have many _ interclass 
games. On warm days we swim 
the big outdoor swimming pool 
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A public school class in Lima. 





























































Once a week I go to the movies. 
| am never allowed to go to bull- 
fights. Once my parents took me to 
see the Russian Ballet. We go to 
hear the Lima Symphony Orchestra 
twice each season. 

This year our midwinter vacation 
came from July 28 to August 11. 
During the holidays our whole farn- 
ily except the two youngest children 
few over the Andes Mountain to 
Tingo Maria (TEEN-go mah-REE- 
ih). This is in the montana, the trop- 
cal jungle of eastern Peru. At Tingo 
Maria we went monkey-hunting and 
hased_ brightly-colored butterflies. 

Classes at our school end Decem- 
er 1. But then come examinations! 
We take an exam about every other 
lay from December 1 to December 
2) 

Finally exams are over and the 
summer holidays begin. We do not 
“0 back to school until April. 
favorite 
fiesta. | stay up late. My two grand- 
nothers come to supper. We have 
hot chocolate and cake. Then we 
ill go to midnight mass. This service 
s called “Chantecler’s Mass” or “Gift- 
g Mass.” 
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Christmas Eve is my 
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WHAT WE EAT 

For breakfast I have orange juice, 
ereal, and two rolls with cheese or 
am or slices of cold roast. 

For lunch and dinner we often 
have spicy pot roasts and stews — 
ind always a big helping of boiled 
rice. Onee a day there is a dish of 
lried beans or peas or lentils. Fish 
is served in many ways. For dinner 
we often have a fish broth. My favor- 
ite soups are of meat and vegetables, 
and a fish chowder. 

The festival dish in Peru is duck 
ind rice fricassee. It is seasoned with 
red pepper and herbs. 

\ly favorite desserts are manjar 
blanco (mahn-HARR BLAHN-koh ) 
and mazamorra morada (mahs-sah- 
MORE-rah more-RAH-dah ). Manjar 
blanco is a creamy dessert made of 
milk, sugar, and eggs. Mazamorra 
morada is a jelly. It is made by boil- 
ing purple corn with dried fruits. 
Sweet potato flour is added for thick- 
ening. Then the cook puts in fresh 
lruits, such as peaches or pineapple. 

rhe drink I like best is chicha mo- 
tada (CHEE-chah more-RAH-dah). 
oie is the juice of purple corn with 
ruits, 
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PERU 


INDIAN MAN 


HIS is the costume of Peruvian In- 

dians who live in the highlands near 
Cuzco. It is worn only on holidays. For 
everyday dress, the men wear simpler 
clothes. 

This costume is a mixture of Indian 
and Spanish ‘styles. It uses the designs 
the Indians developed long before the 
Spanish conquest: But added to these 
are ways of dress that the Spaniards 
brought to the New World. 

Peruvian Indians of the Cuzco re- 
gion are very fond of headdresses. They 
even put them on their animals. A be- 
ribboned Hama, burdened with heavy 
packs, is a frequent sight along the 
roads leading out of Cuzco. 

The hat the doll above is wearing is 
made of wool and has tabs for the ears 
to keep them warm. The climate around 
Cuzco is cold because of the high alti- 
tude. 

Men wear ponchos (capes) similar 
to those of the Chilean /huasos. Their 
ponchos dare handwoven into a striped 
design and are edged with a short 
fringe. The colors used are rich—deep 
reds, blues, and violets. 

Under the poncho, a jacket of vivid 
blue is worn. The dye for this jacket 
comes from a rare plant that grows in 
El Salvador. 

The trousers are made of wool. The 
wool comes from llamas, vicufas, and 
alpacas. The trousers are decorated with 
designs of fish, birds, and Indian gods. 

Most of the time the men go bare- 
foot. For holidays they put on sandals 
made of llama hide. These sandals are 
called ojotas (oh-HO-tahs). 








INDIAN WOMAN 


HIS is a Cuzco Indian woman’s “Sun- 

day dress.” 

Her striped shawl is usually bound 
around her very tightly. If she has a 
baby, she carries the child on her back 
inside the shawl. 

Her skirt is woolen. The material 
from which it is made is sometimes 
manufactured in England. The wool is 
shipped to England from Peru, woven 
in England, and then sent back to Peru 
to be made into skirts. The Indians use 
special dyes which they alone know 
how to prepare. Each skirt is like a 
rainbow. 

A woman wears not one, but as many 
as five or six skirts, one on top of the 
other. This gives the top skirt great full- 
ness. It also protects the wearer against 
the cold and wind of the highlands. 
Sometimes the top skirt is hooked up 
at the sides to show the under one. 

The skirt is called the pollera. This is 
a Spanish word, taken from the word 
pollo meaning “chicken.” It is not un- 
usual to see an Indian woman walking 
along with a.brood of chicks under- 
neath her skirts to keep her company. 

Indian women adorn themselves 
with many pieces of silver and gold 
jewelry. In the early days of the Inca 
empire, very large earrings were worn. 
The purpose of these earrings was to 
stretch the ears. Big ears were a sign of 
nobility. 

Women often wear hats with wide 
brims which curl up. In rainy, weather 
they turn the hats inside out, so that 
the brims slope down and the rain 


trickles off. 
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Short Shots 


VER notice how few pro football 
games are lost by a single point? 
The reason is simple—every team has a 
guy who specializes in kicking points 
after touchdown. Most of them don't 
do anything else—just boot. That’s why 
they are so good at. it. 

Take Harvey Johnson, of the N. Y. 
Yankees, for instance. Last time we 
looked, Harvey had booted 54 extra 
points in a row! 

Then there’s Ben Agajanian, of the 
Los Angeles Dons. Before missing a try 
in 1946, Ben had plunked 115 straight 
between the uprights. 

Alex Groza, of the Cleveland Browns, 
is another famous dead-eye dick. Alex 
led the All-American Conference in 
scoring in 1946 without carrving the 
ball once or making a single touchdown. 
He booted 45 extra points and 13 field 
goals. 

Pat Harder, fullback and point kicker 
for the Chicago Cardinals, almost wore 
his toe out on “successive Sundavs last 
month. On October 16, he booted eight 
extra points and on the following Sun- 
day he put seven over the bar. 

That’s what you call toe-maine pois- 
oning, pal 

Who would you say is the greater 
quarterback, Sid Luckman or Otto Gra- 
ham? A coup!'e of kids around my block 
almost got into a fist fight the other day 
arguing about it. They asked me to act 
as judge. After slipping on a catcher's 
mask, I said: 

“In his prime, Luckman the 
greatest quarterback I ever saw. Right 


was 


now, however, you'd have to give Gra 
ham the edge. Otto is younger, faster 
a better ball-carrier, and more durable 
Both are marvelous ball-handlers and 
passers. But Luckman, being over 30 
years of age, has slipped a bit. He no 
longer is the all-around threat he used 
to be and which Graham still is.” 

Right after the third game of the 
world series, I received a note from 
Jimmie Smith, of Hot Springs ( Ark.) 
High School. He wrote: “Two out of 
the three winning pitchers so far come 
from Arkansas. They are Johnny Sain, 
from Pine Bluff, and Gene Bearden. 
from Lixa. Pretty good for one state, 
don't you think?” 

Here is The Sporting News’ All-Star 
Baseball Team for 1948—the closest 
thing to an “official” team there is. In- 
field—Mize, Gordon, Elliott, and Bou- 
dreau. Outfield—Musial, Williams, and 





DiMaggio. Catcher—Tebbetts. Pitchers 


—Sain and Lemon. 

DiMaggio is the first player in the 
24-year history of this all-star team to 
be picked eight times. 

The Sporting News’ all-star club dif- 
fers from mine (see October 13th is- 
sue) in only two spots. I picked Pafko 
instead of Elliott, and Cooper instead 
of Tebbetts. I probably was wrong 
about Cooper. Pafko I still like. I think 
his .314 batting average with a last 
place club rated him a spot on the all- 
star club. Especially when you remem- 
ber he hit 26 homers and batted in 100 
runs. 

Cellar dirt. Only one big league club 
(Detroit) has never wound up in the 
cellar. Here are the number- of times 
each club has finished last: 


American League National League 


Detroit ...... 0 Brooklyn 1 
Cleveland 1 Chicago .... 2 
New York.... 2 Pittsburgh ... 2 
Chicago ..... 4 New York.... 4 
Washington .. 5 St. Louis..... 5 
St. Louis..... 8 Cincinnati 8 
Boston ...... 10 Boston ...... i] 


Philadelphia . . 16 Philadelphia . .18 

If Allen Gettel, White Sox pitcher, 
slits his throat one of these days—this 
will tell you why. Allen was in the 
Yankee farm system for years. In 1943 
he was due to come up to the club. 
Instead he was sold to the Phils. So 
he missed playing on a pennant winner. 


Allen then wandered back into the 
Yankee chain and was with the club 
in 1945 and 1946—when the Yanks 
didn’t cop the pennant. In 1947 he wis 
traded to Cleveland—and the Yanks 
popped up with a winner. The final 
blow came early in 1948, when the In 
dians sold Gettel to the White Sox. So 
again he missed playing on a winne: 
Strike three! 

The biggest and best heckler in base 
ball is 258-pound Pete (The Voic« 
Adelis, of Philadelphia. Unlike mos: 
hecklers, Pete works on voice pow: 
alone—no bells, no sirens, no horns, not 
even a whistle. But his lung power can 
wake the dead. 


When Pete visited the Yankee Sta- 
dium last summer, the fans tried to yell 
him down. But it didn’t work. So the) 
started treating him to hot dogs and 
sodas on the theory that a 258-pounde: 
with his mouth full is in no position t 
split neighboring ear drums; 

“But I fooled ’em,” Pete grinned. “| 
yelled between bites!” 

Pete is a scientific heckler. He reads 
everything he can find about baseball 
and the players, and memorizes th 
data for a scientific catcall. Here ar 
his seven rules for rooting: No profan 
ity, nothing purely personal, keep pov 
ing it on, know your players, don’t be 
shouted down, take it as well as giv: 
and give the old-timer a break. 


—HermMan L. Masin, Sports Edit 
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Seventh of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Cereals Get You Off to a Good Start 
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Cereal is an energy food that stays with you, prevents that 


hollow, mid-afternoon letdown. Eaten with milk and fruit like 





raisins or bananas, cereal is a real powerhouse of pepl 
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{What's in 
Your Future ? 


If you love to paint... 
Why don't you 


try to win one of 


Check with your Art Teacher 


for details and rules. US 








The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 




















grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people's 
clubs all over the country! 


—the most 
famous name 
in time 


TIME] THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 











INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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hand-painted 

gifts made with 

these gloriously 

bright colors. It takes so little time, effort 
and money to add a gay decorative design | 
to scarves, belts, ties, or any article. And | 
you may win a CASH prize! 


PRANG are the washable, reliable colors 
Complete Kit—25 piece set, only $4.00 at 
dealer's or send direct. 


Free Folder on request. Dept. 8-25 


Add «a decorative, extra-persona' 
touch to all china or glass ob} 
pects. Gright. washable coven 
setting colors that need no fir 
ing. Gek-All Set, only $2.00, 
Send for Free Foider. Dept. $-25 
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TRICKY TWINS 


Do you think in and into mean the 
same thing? 

To put the question another way, 
do these two sentences mean the 
same thing? 

1. I fell in the water. 

2. I fell into the water. 


The answer to both questions is 
“no.” The two don’t mean the same 
thing. 

In sentence 1, you were standing 
in the water and you fell while 
standing there. 

In sentence 2, you were standing 


on the bank of the river, and you 


fell into the water. 

When you fall in anything, you are 
already in it. When you are outside 
the water, you fall into it. 

Into shows where you are going. 

In shows where you are. 


How Words Change 


A parasite (PAR-ah-site. Pronounce 
the first a as in hat.) is one who does 
not work for a living; a person (plant 
or animal) who eats at the expense 
of another; a person who is just a 
hanger-on. 


The word has a curious history. 
The ancient Greeks, like many other 
peoples of their time, used to make 
sacrifices to the gods. These sac- 
rifices were food offerings. The gods 
were not expected to eat the oxen, 
sheep, and lambs offered to them 
but they were supposed to enjoy the 
smell of roasting meat. The meat 
itself was eaten by the priests. They 
used to let some of their assistants 
eat beside them. 

And that’s how we get the word 
parasite. In Greek para means “be- 
side” and sitos means “food.” So 
these men who ate by the side of the 
priests were called parasites. 


Later on, the Romans called any 
man a parasite if he ate at the table 
of another and repaid his host merely 
with flattery or wit. 

We go farther still. We apply 
the word to human beings and to 


any living thing that eats at the ex- 
pense of another. 

There is the louse, for example, 
which gets on humans and animals 
and eats without working. Or there 
is the tapeworm that gets into the 
stomach and eats without working. 

The plant world, too, has its para- 
sites. Mistletoe is a parasite. 

The creature at whose expense 
animal and plant parasites eat is 


called the host. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-DS 


atmosphere (AT-mos-fear. Pronounce 
the o as in connect. ). Noun. The mass of 
air surrounding the earth. It can also 
mean the air in any locality. 

embalmed (em-BAHMD). Adjec- 
tive. Treated in a special way to pre 
serve from decay. 

excrement (EX-creh-ment. Pronounce 
the second e as in event.). Noun. Waste 
matter discharged from man or animal 
Excrement from certain animals makes 
good fertilizer to enrich soil. 

oppressors. (0-PRES-ers. Pronounce 
the o as in connect.). People who take 
unfair advantage of other people. For 
example, the Spanish conquerors of 
Peru were oppressors. They robbed th 
Incas of their treasures. They 
forced the Incas to work for them. 

pidgin (PIHJ-in). Noun. A mixture o! 
English with Chinese or Malayan or 
African languages. Often words in Ger- 
man, French, and other languages are 
mixed in. There are different varieties 
of pidgin, depending on whether it is 
pidgin spoken by the Chinese, Malay- 
ans, or Africans. Pidgin was developed 
between the native populations and for- 
eigners so that each could understand 
the other without having to learn the 
other’s language. 

vanadium (va-NA-dih-um. Pronounce 
the first a as in sofa, the second a as in 
age.). Noun. A rare element found in 
certain minerals, and used to make the 
steel tougher. 


Junior Writers on page 19. 














WHETHER ART IS YOUR HOBBY 
OR THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN YOUR LIFE... 


there's opportunity for you in 


SCHOLASTIC ART AND PHOTOGRAPHIC AWARDS 


There are 26 different categories .. . hundreds of prizes .. 


Ask your teacher for details or write for Art and Photo booklets to: 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Specify which booklet you want. 


SENIORS: Leading art and photography schools are offering 

















full-tuition scholarships to the students showing the most 
ability. Look over this list and see which school you would 
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like to enter through Scholastic Awards. 


Ad-Art Studio School, Pittsburgh 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Albright Art School 

American Academy of Art 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Art Career School, New York City 

Art Center Association School 

Art School of Detroit, Society of Arts and Crafts 
Art Students League of New York 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts 

Burnley School of Art and Design 

California College of Arts and Crafts 
California School of Fine Arts 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Central Academy of Commercial Art 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

Cleveland School of Art 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 

Columbus Art School 

Corcoran School of Art 

Fred Archer School of Photography 

Fort Wayne Art School : 

Jamesine Franklin School of Professional Arts 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Hartford Art School 

High Museum School of Art, Atlanta 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Institute of Design, Chicago 

Jackson-Von Ladau School of Fashion 

John Herron Art Institute 

Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
Layton School of Art 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 

Maryland Institute 

McDowell Designing and Dressmaking School 
Meinzinger Art School 

Memphis Academy of Arts 

Minneapolis School of Art 


Modern School of Fashion & Design 
Moore Institute of Art 

National Art School, Washington, D. C. 
New Orleans Academy of Art 

New York Institute of Photography 

New York School of Interior Decoration 
Newark Academy of Arts 

New York-Phoenix School of Design 
Omaha Art School 

Parsons School of Design 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
Philadelphia Museum School of Industrial Art 
Portland Museum Art School, Oregon 

Pratt Institute 

Rhode Island School of Design 

Ringling School of Art 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts 

San Antonio Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 
School of Fine and Applied Art, Portland, Maine 
School] of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Scripps College 

Studio School of Fashion Art 

Syracuse University School of Art 

Terry Art Institute 

Traphagen School of Fashion 

Tyler School of Fine Arts 

University of Alabama 

University of Denver School of Art 
University of Georgia 

University of New Mexico 

University of North Carolina 

University of Oklahoma School of Art 
University of Tulsa 
University of Wichita 
Vesper George Schoo] of Art 
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VOL. 23 NO. 8 


1. GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Below are the names of 10 Latin 
American republics. Five of them 
border on Peru. Cross out those that 
do not. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


Brazil Bolivia 
Uruguay Argentina 
Colombia Venezuela 
Ecuador Chile 
Paraguay Mexico 
My score 





2. WORD MATCH 


In the column on the left are names 
you would hear spoken in Peru. In the 
column on the right are explanations 
and definitions. Chose the right defini- 
tion for each word and write the letter 
in front of it in the space next to each 
word. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. . 


( ) 1. costa a. a skirt 
b. shrub whose leaves 


( ) 2. guano are used to make 
a drug to dull pain 
ee c. coastal region of 
oi.) % ones Peru 
d. mountain region ot 
( ) 4. sierra ei 
e. bird droppings 
( ) 5. pollera used as fertilizer 


My score 


3. PERUVIAN FILL-IN 


Fill in each of the following blanks. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 


NOV. 10, 1948 





1. The Indians who lived in Peru 
at the time of the Spanish conquest 


were the 
2. The conqueror who led the Span- 
ish forces into Peru in the sixteenth 
century was 
3. In Peru the 
is from Maw to October. 
4. The capital of Peru is 








season 








My score. 


4. UP IN THE AIR 


Choose your answer to each of the 
following questions from the list of 


words i» heavy type. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 12. 

Mercury Jupiter 

Mars Pluto 


1. Which of these is reddish in color? 








1. These beasts of 
burden of the An- 
dean highlands are 
elie) ae aoe a= 


2. Peru was the first home of which of these? 


2. Which of these is the giant planet? 


3. Which of these takes 247 years, 
according to our count, to move once 
around the sun? 

4. Which of these takes the leas 
amount of time to move once around 
the sun? 











My score 


5. ABOUT NATIONS 


Fill in each of the following blanks 
with the name of a nation. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. Flin Flon is in 

2. One member of the North At. 
lantic Alliance is 

3. U.N. experts are studying ways 
of farming and manufacturing in the 
West Indian republic of ____ 

4. The World Health Organization 
is fighting malaria with DDT spraying 
planes in 














My score ___ 
6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 7 points each. Total, 21]. 


My score My total score __ 











3. Where were these 
words spoken? 















Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may [9 


“DRAW” FOR 3 \ PRIZE in the Higgins pve awards 
sponsored for 20 consecutive years by the makers of | 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


63 cash prizes — 27 gifts — chances for scholarships 





be entered in competition in any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN 7 
COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS—CAR- @ 


TOONING—MECHANICAL DRAWING—A nearby department store spon- (7 
sor (perhaps in your city) exhibits entries and © 
awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or 


bar : write t0 Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., N York 3. am 
H bs P I I a INK €0., INC. 271 a o:. Steen a “ 
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Junior Writers 


Send contributions to Junior Writers, 

lunior Scholastic Magazine, 7 East 12 

st. New York 3, N. Y. All contribu- 
is must be signed by your teacher 
ying they are your original work. 


Magic in Art 
ie took the pen in his hand, 
sketched a picture of a foreign land. 
\ cathedral great and a saint, 
He took the brush and started to paint. 


His heart was low—but, oh, it raised 
\s on this holy picture he gazed. 


So in the background, a child he drew, 
ind as he painted the little child grew 
the image of a lady fair, 
\ beautiful girl with black, black hair, 
Eves so lovely, eyes so sweet. 
s, this made the picture complete. 
\ cathedral, a saint, and a girl, 
tant land, an Artist’s world. 
Estella G. Turner 


Cobb Avenue High, Anniston, Ala. 
Teacher, Lillian W. Foreman 


Autumn Days 


ent outdoors to rake the leaves, 
But, oh, my goodness, what a breeze! 
| raked and raked, but still I found 
They whirled and swirled and danced 

iround. 
ind then the laughter of the wind 

ved to me I couldn't win. 

k my basket, rake, and broom, 
| left them to their merry tune. 
Fay Pratt, Grade 8 


Jackman School, Newburyport, Mass. 
Teacher, Anne H. Lord 


The Night 


n the moon is sailing through the 
sky, 
ind I lie in my bed, 
ry glimpse of it catches my eye, 
r the moon has such a big head. 


Wl 


h all the stars surrounding it, 
[t looks so pretty to me. 

etimes I wonder how God has lit 
\ll the stars for the world to see. 


Ning 


all the stars and the moon to- 
gether, 
it's such a beautiful sight, 
Sometimes I think that 'd much rather 
Stay awake the rest of the night. 


Jo Ann Brown, Grade 7 
Vivian (La.) High School 
Teacher, Ruby M. Currie 






















































e Get your Dad to buy one of these Spald- 
ing gloves for Christmas and you'll be way 
ahead when you take the field next Spring. 


You'll love the pocket in these fine, easy- 


to-break-in leather gloves and mitts. 


You'll like their Spalding “Big League” 


look and “‘feel.” 


Ask for a Spalding League ball too—and 
don’t forget, be sure the Spalding trade 


mark is on all your sporting equipment. 


— SPALDING 




















J. Paul Sheedy * 
Switched to 
Wildroot Cream-Oil 
Because He Flunked 
the Finger-Nail Test 








HAIR more than you can bear? Don’t 
lumber around with a shaggy scalp. 
It'll be the bruin of you. Get busy 
with popular Wildroot Cream-Oil 
hair tonic. It’s the berries! Just a little 
bit grooms your hair neatly and nat- 
urally without that plastered down 
look. Relieves annoying dryness and 
removes ugly loose dandruff. Helps 
you pass the Finger-Nail Test! Wild- 
root Cream-Oil is non-alcoholic... 
contains soothing Lanolin. Get a tube 
or bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
today at any drug or toilet goods 
counter. Always ask your barber fora 
professional application. And bear 
this in mind—Wildroot Cream-Oil is 
“again and again the choice of men 
who put good grooming first.” Fot a 
generous trial supply, free, write 
Dept. SM-I, Wildroot Company, Inc., 
Buffalo 11, New York. 


B witproor & 
IN fa CREAM-OIL 


MAI® TOMIC 


BOTTLES 
AND 
TUBES 





Other Worlds Than Ours 


This is the second part of an article 
about the planets. The first part was 
published last week in Junior Scholastic. 


It is the only planet whose surface 

we can see—through a telescope. 

There is little oxygen, little plant life, 
and little water there. 

Most of the planet’s surface is like 
the Painted Desert in Arizona—dry, red 
sand. The red color of the planet shows 
that it once had more oxygen in its at- 
mosphere.* The oxygen has now com- , 
bined with surface iron, causing the iron 
to rust. Rust is the reason for Mars’ red 
color. Much carbon dioxide has been 
found in its thin atmosphere. We would 
die after a few gasps of the atmosphere. 
But we cannot be sure that life in a 
different form does not exist on Mars. 


MARS HAS MOONS 


- Mars’ period of rotation is slightly 
longer than the earth’s. It is 24 hours 
and 37 minutes. But Mars’ year has 687 
days. 

Mars has two satellites, (bodies going 
around it). This means a generous 
amount of moonlight for a planet only 
half the size of the earth. Mars is 4,250 
miles in diameter. Phobos, the inner 
moon, is ten miles in diameter. It moves 
so fast in its orbit that it revolves three 
times in the course of Mars’ day. It 
needs only 7% hours for one revolution. 

Deimos, the outer moon, is five miles 
in diameter. But it is a slow-poke com- 
pared to Phobos. It needs one Mars day 
and six hours to complete its journey 
around the planet. 

Jupiter, the king of the planets, is 
known as the giant. Its diameter is 
eleven times that of the earth’s. It is 
so large that the eight other planets 
would all fit on it. We cannot see Jupi- 
ter’s surface. 

Conditions on Jupiter are not like 
those on our planét. We cannot imagine 
any form of life there. The dense at- 
mosphere of this planet is made up 
mainly of methane (marsh gas) and 
ammonia. The planet is so far from the 
sun (average distance, 483,000,000 
miles) that its temperature is hundreds 
of degrees below freezing. 

Jupiter’s day is the shortest of any 
planet’s. It is less than ten hours. 
Jupiter takes about twelve of our years 
to move once around the Sun. If you 
had been born on Jupiter, some of you 
wouldn’t have reached your first birth- 
day as yet. The ideal planet on which to 
enjoy birthday presents is Mercury. 
You would celebrate every 88 days. 


Mi‘: is named for the god of war. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, N. y. 


The giant planet, Jupiter, has eleve 
satellites Four of them are easily seen 
with 1 good pair of binoculars. 

The general description of Jupite: 
fits Saturn well, too. But Saturn’s day js 
slightly over ten hours, and its 
would be about thirty years of ours 

Saturn alone has a system of rings 
They are made up of billions of tiny 
moons as fine as dust. When Galileo first 
watched these rings through his tele 
scope, he thought th planet had wings 

Saturn has nine satellites. Thes 
all lie outside the rings. They can on) 
be seen through a telescope. 

Uranus and Neptune are aln 
identical twins. Each one is about fou 
times greater in diameter than the earth 
They both have atmospheres similar t 
Jupiter’s. Their surface temperatures are 
colder than 300° below zero 

Uranus has a day of ten hours. But 
its year equals 84 of our years. Ne; 
tune’s day is 15 hours. Its year is 165 
of ours. 

Uranus has five satellites. The fitt 
one was discovered last spring. Ne; 
tune has one satellite. Both planets !oo} 
green in color through a telescope. 

Pluto, the outermost planet, appears 
a mere pinpoint of light in even the 
largest telescope. Its year would be 247 
of ours. 











DULL-MOMENT [=] 
INSURANCE! | 
New, Exciting 


CARROM 
GAMES! 


When the gang drops 
in for a fun-frolic, be 
sure you have plenty 
of Carrom Games on 
hand. Then you're 
REALLY equipped to 
entertain! Here are 
four of the popular 
Carrom Games: BAG- 
ATELLE, a pin-ball type 
of game; NOK-HOCK- 
EY. a realistic indoor 
action game; DRIVE'N 
PUTT Golf Game. ideal 
for parties, rumpus 
room; TABLE-TENNIS 
TABLE. with 

plenty of built- 

in “take it.” 
Remember, too. 

the popular 
CARROM- 
CROKINOLE Gome 
Boards, at your fav- 
orite game store. 








MICHIGAN 
Wor'd 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 











quiz-word PUZZLE 





it takes 42 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2/2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
sore of 105. 


1. Important crop of state 
outlined at left. 

5.Name of “Buckeye” 
state, outlined at left. 

6. Important city of state 
outlined at left. 

9. Present tense of “be,” 

ed with third person singular. 

\l. To run away to be married in secret. 

13.U. S. Senator from state outlined. 
\ beam of light. 

l7.To begin something 

A malt beverage. 

20. Adjective and adverb meaning 
“vonder.” 

22.A large tub or barrel. 

25.Your toothpaste comes in these. 

29. Boy’s name. 

30. Rubber product used on automobiles. 

31. Important rubber products manufac- 
turing city in state outlined. 

4. Preposition used to show where. 

35.Cuts or breaks apart (verb). 

38. A Great Lake touched by state outlined. 

9. Past tense of “ride.” 


l.A small bed. 

2. Exclamation of surprise or delight. 
3.To annoy or vex. 

4.French word for Christmas. 

7. Girl’s name. 

8. Precious stone; sometimes black. 

9. Contraction of “it is.” 

10. Past tense of “sit.” 

\2. What you see with. 

\4. Fourth tone of the musical scale. 





15. To attempt. 

18. A small child. 

21. Squirrels like this. 

22. Preposition meaning “by way of.” 

23. Boats such as the one Noah used in 
the Flood. 

24. Any of various plants raised to improve 
soil. 

26. Prefix meaning “two,” or “double.” 

27. A period of time measured from a par- 
ticular date. 

28. To arrange the table for a meal. 

32. Preposition meaning “above,” or 
“across.” 

33. Roman emperor who fiddled while 
Rome burned. 

36. Verb meaning to “make free,” usually 
followed by of. 

37. You do this with your eyes. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Mayo; 5-Mesabi; 7-Fri.; 9-won; 
10-iron; 11-led; 12-downed; 15-Eva; 16-lapsed; 
19-trio; 20-hay; 23-met; 24-one; 25-apples; 28- 
stew. 

DOWN: l1-me; 2-as; 3-yawl; 4-oboe; 5-Min- 
nesota; 6-Ind.; 7-fro; 8-row; 10-I’d; 13-Eve; 14- 
Dad; 16-Lt.; 17-arm; 18-pie; 20-hole; 21l-anew; 
22-yes; 26-P. S.; 27-pt 





Not All of Them 


Stern Parent: “Young man, can you 
support a family?” 
Timid Suitor: “But I only wanted 


your daughter, Agnes, sir.” 
Naoma Bond, Mather H. 8., Munising, Michigan. 











Here is a photograph of the Gettys- 
burg Address commemorative stamp to 
be put on first-day sale at Gettysburg, 
Pa., Nov. 19. Collectors desiring first- 
day covers should send self-addressed 
envelopes to the Postmaster there, in 
time for servicing on Nov. 19. Enclose 
3 cents for each cover desired. Do not 
send stamps or personal check in pay- 
ment. Send coins, carefully wrapped, 
or a postal money order. 

The stamp is being put on sale Nov. 
19, the date in 1863 that President Lin- 
coln made his Gettysburg Address. To- 
day that speech stands as one of the 
great messages of all time. 








14 CASH PRIZES 


FOR YOUR PENCIL DRAWINGS! 


PLUS 
250 SPECIAL AWARDS! 


Get Busy! Enter the 22nd An- 
nual Venus-Scholastic Art 
Awards Contest. 24 Cash 
Prizes—plus 250 special 
awards for all prize 
winners in most other 

art classifications. 


SEE 
YOUR ART 
INSTRUCTOR! 


LOOK FOR 
THE GREEN 
CRACKLED 
FINISH! 


VENUS Draw- 

ing Pencils can 

help you win. Use 

the pencil the pro- 

fessionals prefer — 

F US, accurately 

graded for perfect rend- 
ering in 17 degrees. 


SEND FOR HELPFUL 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Send 5c in stamps or coin for 
“Sketching with 
Venus” . 24 


pages of bright, 
valuable _ instruc- 
tion on the art of 
pencil sketching. 
Popular with ex- 
perts and ama- 
teurs alike! 





Amenican Leap Penctt Comrany, Hosoxen, N. J. 
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Disinherited 
Father (to his bright son): “What's 
wrong?” 
Son: “I've just had a terrible scene 


with your wife.” 
Travis Vickers, Many (La.) H.8. 


Collecting 

Ann: “How does your new short 
wave radio work?” 

Dan: “Perfectly. I got China at 3:00 
o'clock this morning.” 

Ann: “China, eh? That’s pretty good. 
What else?” 

Dan: “Flower pots, milk bottles, and 
old shoes from disturbed neighbors.” 


Isabelle Pickens, Sandyville, W. Va. 


One Way to Cool Off 

Paul: “This is the hottest day I've 
ever known.” 

Jerry: “Come in here, then. Do you 
feel anything different in here?” 

Paul: “Yes, it’s even about 20 degrees 
hotter in here.” 

Jerry: “Yes, but when you go out 
again, boy, what a relief!” 


Kenneth Vanderslice, Dewey School, Oklahoma City.Okla 
Rheumatism 
John: “Does your Grandfather suffer 
much with rheumatism?” 
Joe: “Sure, What else can he do with 
it?!” 


Percell Deloateh, Woodland (N. C.) Graded School. 





Win Some 
Spending Money! 


| reenace 
CLUB 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 








There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 


FLUFF, MY PET KITTEN. Photo by Billie Oss- 
man, Markley Junior High School, Elyria, Ohio 
Billie used a Majestic 120. 


FIRST DOWN, TEN TO GO. “Queenie,” mascot 
of U. S. Marines football team, photographed 
by James Boker, Ruffner Junior High School, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


» Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each testant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in 
issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. in the event of a 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for 
awarded each tying contestant. 








the ee 
for | SENOR BARKO. Photo by Alfred Albrecht, Chi- 
be | cago Vocational School, Chicago, Illinois. Al 
used a Kodak 35. 
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Followed Directions 


Doctor: “Did you take that box of 
pills I gave you?” 

Patient: “Yes, but I don’t feel any 
etter. I guess the lid hasn’t opened 


yet. 
j Garland Jenkins, Accident (Md.) Jr. B. 8. 


“A” Student 


English Teacher: “Jimmy, how would 
you punctuate this sentence? “Yesterday 
while walking down the street I saw a 
§ve-dollar bill.’” 

Jimmy: “Well, I think I'd make a 
dash after it.” 

Dolores Arn, Central Park School, Topeka, Kan. 





The American scene above won a Scholastic 
Cash Award for student Charlien McCoy, East 
High School, Des Moines, lowa. NOVEMBER IS 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING TIME—GO AFTER 
THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS NOW WITH 


SPEEDBALL 


REG. IN U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


and other Speedball materials for block print- 
ing, sets of Speedball Cutters, complete as- 
sortment #3. Speedball inks, water soluble 
ond oil inks, brayer. New Speedball B Press 
all metal). Ask for Speedball block printing 
products at artist material dealers and craft 
supply stores. 

SEND FOR CATALOG AND FREE LESSONS 


———_ 


TA“SPEEDBALL # 


{) LINOLEUM CUTTERS 









Below — Print by Lois Slager, Senior High 
en Findlay, Ohio, Ist prize—Scholastic 
ontest 
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How're you domg? 











Estelle Keheck of Somers Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., poses this prob- 


; lem: 


When Bob asked Mary Lou for a date, 
she said “yes.” Bob didn’t say where 
they were going, so Mary Lou was some- 
what concerned about how she should 
dress. Should she have asked Bob where 
they were going? Or should she not have 
asked him, and dress in something suit- 
able for the movies, a visit to a friend’s 
home, or other informal place? 

The boy should tell the girl where 
they will be going. If he doesn’t do so, 
the girl should ask him. She has to 
know, not only because it will determine 
how she will dress, but because she 
must, or should, tel] her parents where 
Bob and she wil] be going. 





He Gets the Point 

He: “I worked in the opera last night. 
I carried a spear in the chorus.” 

She: “But how did you keep awake 
through that long opera?” 

He: “The fellow behind me carried a 
spear, too.” 

Myron Norys. School No. 24, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Stranger: ““What’s the whistle blowing 
for?” 

Native: ““There’s a fire somewhere.” 

Stranger: “But why do they blow it 
for the fire?” 

Native: “They don’t blow it for the 
fire. They blow it for the water. They’ve 


already got the fire.” 
Lucille Jager, Byron (Mich.) Center Township School. 








Proper Wife 
Jane: “Martha, are you going to be a 
housewife when you grow up?” 
Martha: “No, I'm going to be my hus- 
band’s wife.” 
Naomi Ashburn, Baker (Fia.) H.8. 


Pinch Hitter Af 
Jimmy: “So you say you're a pinch | 
hitter, huh?” 
Jinny: “Yeah! When anyone pinches i 


me, I hit ’em!” 
Anthony Tarantino, P. 8. 181, Brooklyn, N. Y. wk 
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BOVS -17§ FREE! 
Send today for new book about 


“ATOMIC ENERGY” 
and “The Wonders of Chemistry” 


Also shows how to amaze friends 
with Chemcraft magic and do 
many exciting home experiments. 
The Porter Chemical Co., 71 Prospect Ave., Hagerstown, Ma. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Conservation 


December 1 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


This year’s New York Herald Tribune Forum was de- 
voted to “Our Imperiled Resources,” and the first session 
dealt particularly with soil conservation. Complete text of 
the forum addresses and discussions is printed in a special 
supplement of the Herald Tribune for Oct. 24, 1948. In 
addition, an invaluable discussion guide is available free. 
Write to Herald Tribune Forum Information Service, 230 
W. 41st St., N. Y. 18. 

MAP: The Soil Conservation Service, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., has available free a large four-color 
map of soil erosion in the United States. It enables students 
to see conditions in their own areas, as related to other sec- 
tions of the country. 

PAMPHLET: Soil Conservation: An International Study, 
U. N. Food and Agriculture Organization (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 48), $2. 

ARTICLES: “Prodigal Agriculture Can’t Feed the World,” 
H. F. Pringle, Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 11, ’48. “Coun- 
try That Can Feed the World,” F. Osborn, Atlantic Monthly, 
Apr. 48. “How Rich Is America?” Senior Scholastic, Apr. 28, 
47. “Light Breaks Through,” Nature, June, ’48. “Too Many 
People,” C. L. Walker, Harper's, Feb. ’48. “To the West, 
Water Is Life and Death,” R. L. Neuberger, New York 
Times Magazine, Oct. 24, °48. 

BOOKS: Our Plundered Planet, Fairfield Osborn (Little, 
Brown, 48) $2.50. Road to Survival, William Vogt (Sloane, 
'48) $4. Malabar Farm, Louis Bromfield (Harper, *48) $3. 
Deserts on the March, Paul Sears (U. of Oklahoma, *47) 
$2.75. Across the Wide Missouri, Bernard De Voto (Little, 
Brown, ’47) $2.75. Plowman’s Folly, E. H. Faulkner (Gros- 
set and Dunlap, ’45) $1. Conservation of Natural Resources, 
C. T. Renner (Wiley, ’42) $3.25. 

FILMS and FILMSTRIPS: Discussed in last week's Tools 
for Teachers. 


U. S. Trustee Islands 


December 1 in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: The Islands of the Far Pacific (Army Talk 
No. 244) Dept. of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. Skyways 
of the Pacific, W. B. Gibson (IPR pamphlet No. 27, ’47) 
Am. Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., N. Y. 22, 
0 cents. Trusteeship in the Pacific, F. M. Brewer (Vol. 1, 
No. 17,45) Editorial Research Reports, 1013 13th St., NW, 
Washington 5, D. C., 75 cents to libraries. The U. S. and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories (Dept. of State Publication 
2812) U. §, Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
30 cents. 

ARTICLES: “The U. S. Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands,” Journal of Geography, Oct. 48. “Pacific Wards of 
Uncle Sam,” W. R. Moore, National Geographic Magazine, 
July “48. “Why the Navy Needs Aspirin,” J. P. Marquand, 
Harper's, Aug. "47. “U. S. Expansion Across the Pacific,” 
United States News, Apr. 18, *47. 

BOOKS: Ocean Outposts, H. Follett (Scribner ’42). $2.75. 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World, F. M. Kessing (Mac- 
millan, 45) $8. Pacific World, F. Osborn (Norton °44) 
$3.50. Pacific Islands Handbook, R. W. Robson (Macmillan 
45) $4. Japan’s Islands of Mystery, W. Price (Day ’44) $3. 


Inflation Strikes 
Our Cities 


December 15 in World Week 

ARTICLES: “Sharp Rise in State, City Taxes,” U. S$. News 
and World Report, Sept. 10, ’48; “The Financial Plight of 
Our Cities,” American Mercury, Jan. ’48; “Your City Can Be 
Run Well,” Nation’s Business, May °48; “Big Business of 
Local Government To Become Still Bigger,” American City, 
June °48; “Small City Studies Needed Improvements and 
How To Finance Them: Summit, N. J.,” American City, 
June °48. 

BOOKS: Living in Our Communities, Krug and Quillen 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., ’46), Ch. 15, “How We Pay for 
Government.” 

FILMSTRIP: By and for the People, Prod. Curriculum 
Films. Dist. Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Mich. Silent, color, 33 fr. Sale. 

FILM: Pennsylvania Local Government in Action. Prod. 
dist. Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Sound 
b&w. 22 min. Loan. 


Martinique 


December 8 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Around the Caribbean, by Nora Burglon, 
T. Glazer, and E. Phillips (40c), New World Neighbors 
Series (Heath, 1941). Martinique (free), 1944, French Em- 
bassy, Information Division, 610 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Colorful Paths in Martinique and Gua- 
deloupe,” National Geographic, March 1948. “Martinique, 
Caribbean Question Mark,” National Geographic, Jan. 1941. 
“Siren Song of Martinique,” Travel, March 1945. 

BOOKS: Islands on Guard (p. 90-113), $2.50. (Scribner, 
1943); Black Martinique, Red Guiana, Nicol Smith, $3.50. 
(Bobbs, 1942); French in the West Indies, Walter A. Rob- 
erts, $3 (Bobbs, 1942). 

FILMS: Islands of the West Indies; Prod. Columbia; Dist. 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y.; sound, black-and-white, 11 minutes; rent (rates vary). 
West Indies (Caribbean Region-I); Prod. and Dist. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill.; sound, black- 
and-white, 10 minutes; rent or sale. 


Introductions 


December 1 in Practical English 
FILMS: Are You Popular? Prod. and dist. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films,. Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Sound. Color 
or b&w. 10 min. Sale or rent. Teen-age problems of social 
behavior illustrated clearly and completely. Charm and 
Personality Plus Character. Sound. Color, 37 min. Sale or 
rent, Warren’s Motion Pictures, Box 107, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Motivates and illustrates good looks, good manners, good 
character—and tells how to acquire these traits. Introduc- 
tions. Prod. and dist. Simmel-Meservey, Inc. Sound. b&w. 
10 min. Sale. Presents situations requiring proper introduc- 
tions and courtesies—in home, business, school, party, etc. 
BOOKS and BOOKLETS: Your Best Foot Forward, by 
Dorothy C. Stratton and Helen B. Schleman, Whittlesey 
House, 1940, $2. Boy dates Girl Question-and-Answer Book, 
by Gay Head. Scholastic Book Shop, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York 3. 25c a copy; in groups of 10 or more, 15c ea. 
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Off the Press — 


Atomic Energy, by Karl K. Darrow. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1948. 80 pp., $2. 


When the first atomic bomb exploded 
in the desert of New Mexico its impact 
was so devastating that a military police- 
man is said to have shouted, “My God, 
it’s got away from the longhairs!” Since 
that time scientists and some laymen 
have given part of their time to ex- 
plaining how matter is capable “of turn- 
ing into something new and strange 
and fiery.” 

Dr. Darrow, a noted physicist who 
is at present associated with the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, helped to 
clarify atomic energy for laymen in four 
lectures at Northwestern+ University. 
Their publication in book form will be 
helpful to teachers with some knowl- 
edge of physics and nuclear eriergy. 
The lectures include explanations of the 
atom’s structure, the nuclear theory, 
isotopes, transmutation, chain reaction, 
radioactivity, and other aspects of 
atomic energy. 


Politics in the Empire State, by Warren 
Moscow. Knopf, 1948. 238 pp., $3. 


Warren Moscow, a political reporter 
for the New York Times, has brought 
twenty years of on-the-job training to 
the task of clarifying the ins and outs 
of New York State government, His 
contribution is not in the muckraking 
tradition. He has reached back into 
history to the post-Civil War depreda- 
tions of Boss Tweed, drawn compari- 
sons with government in other states, 
and discussed in a non-partisan spirit 
the contemporary scene and the admin- 
istration of Thomas E. Dewey. 

Secondary school teachers of govern- 
ment and problems in democracy will 
want to refer their pupils to the chapters 
on “The Vote-Getters.” “The Machines,” 
and “The Cities and the State.” The 
Empire State’s political story is not so 
unique that it will not afford a clearer 
view of state politics elsewhere in the 
nation. 


The Development of Southern Section- 
alism 1819-1848, by Charles S. Syd- 
nor. Louisiana State University Press, 
1948. 400 pp., $6. 


A group History of the South is being 
sponsored by Louisiana State University 
and the trustees of Major George W. 
Littlefield who left funds for a “full 
and impartial study of the South and its 
part in American history.” Last year 
The South During Reconstruction 1865- 
1877 appeared as one of the ten-volume 
series. The present volume carries on 


the standard of thorough, objective 
scholarship set by E. Merton Coulter, 
professor of history at the University 
of Georgia. 

In tracing the development of South- 
ern sectionalism Professor Sydnor of 
Duke University seeks neither to de- 
fend nor condemn its emergence. He 
has searched for causes. In studying 
the relations of the South with the Fed- 
eral government he has given new 
meanings to such familiar subjects as 
McCulloch v. Maryland, nullification, 
Indian removal from Georgia, and the 
legal defenses of slavery. These are 
examined in the light of economic and 
political as well as of constitutional his- 
tory. Professor Sydnor’s findings are 
well-written, carefully documented, 
and a major contribution to American 
history. 


Crossroads of America. The Story of 
Kansas City, by Darrell Garwood. 
Norton, 1948. 331 pp., $4. 


It may come as a surprise, even to 
Hollywood producers of Westerns, that 
Jesse James lived for periods of several 
months in Kansa. City where “he some- 
times played cards of an evening with 
a member of the police force, and that 
he once was forcéd to beg off when 
asked to join a posse in his own pursuit.” 
This excerpt is representative of the 
thoroughness with which Darrell Gar- 
wood has mined written and oral 
sources for his study of personalities 
and events in Kansas City’s hundred- 
year history. 

Garwood, a Midwestern journalist, 
has reported in sympathetic fashion the 
bloody story of Kansas City’s early 
struggles, its commercial development, 
and the politics which fostered the 
growth of the Pendergast machine. The 
connection between vice and _ politics 
does not make a pretty story for young 
readers, but it will provide a fund of 
information for teachers of American 
history. 


The Miraculous Birth of Language, by 
Richard A. Wilson. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1948. 256 pp., $3.75. 


Language is something we take for 
granted. That its origins and develop- 
ment present an enormous field of scien- 
tific investigation is evident in’ this brief, 
semi-technical inquiry by R. A. Wilson, 
professor emeritus of the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Various theories as to the origins of 
language are critically examined. Much 
is made of the vital transition from oral 
speech to “some kind of space symbols, 


written speech as we now call it, that 
would crystallize and hold the vanish. 
ing stream of oral speech.” 

The volume will] be of special interest 
to English and speech teachers, and 
tc all writers if the recommendation jn 
George Bernard Shaw’s long preface is 
followed. Mr. Shaw, incidentally, js 
thoroughly disgusted with the English 
language and is willing to risk a civil 
war on behalf of fundamental change. 
In his opinion, “The waste of war is 
negligible in comparison to the daily 
waste of trying to communicate with 
one another in English through an al. 
phabet with sixteen letters missing.” 


The American School and University, 
1948-49. Twentieth Annual Edition. 
American School Publishing Corp., 
470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 1948. 
730 pp., $4. 


‘Mounting construction costs have 
caused school systems to proceed cau- 
tiously in new building and repair of 
old plants.. Therefore, boards of educa- 
tion and officials who hold the purse 
trings will want to familiarize them- 
ve with this year book devoted td 

design, construction, equipment, 
utilization, and maintenance of educa- 
tional buildings and grounds. 


The volume includes articles on 
school building problems which range 
from “The Evolution of the School 
Building,” by N. L. Engelhardt, to 
“Germicidal Light in “lassrooms,” by 
Isadore Rosenfield. More than half the 
yearbook is devoted to the discussion 
of building products and services, in- 
cluding flagpoles, roofing, glass block, 
flooring, electrical equipment, heating, 
and ventilation. 


Our Lives. American Labor Stories, 
edited by Joseph Gaer. Boni & Gaer, 
1948. 315 pp., $3. 


Many of our serious writers have 
drawn unforgettable pictures of Ameri- 
can workers, both with white collars 
and in the factory and field. Excerpts 
from these writings have been collected 
by Joseph Gaer, best known for the 
pamphlets which he wrote and edited 
for the CEO Political Action Committee. 
Work from 32 authors, arranged alpha- 
betically from Sherwood Anderson 
through Thomas Wolfe, includes Er- 
skine Caldwell, Theodore Dreiser, 0. 
Henry, Jack London, and lesser known 
novelists with a leftward slant. It is not 
likely that senior high schoo] students 
who read “The Fertilizer Works,” °x- 
cerpted from The Jungle, by Upton 5in- 
clair, or “The Company,” taken ‘rom 
You Can't Go Home Again, by Thomas 
Wolfe, will forget how some people 
make a living. 

Howarp L. Hurw!' 
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Teaching Aids. for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Uruguay (p. 8) 
How We Live in Uruguay (p. 11) 
American Patriot: Artigas (p. 13) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To discover how the geography of 
Unguay has helped the country in 
achieving freedom from want. 

2.To learn how Uruguay has 
worked for the good of the many. 


Procedure 

1. TEACHER: 

“Nature has bestowed certain gifts on 
Uruguay that have aided this little 
South American country “in achieving 
freedom from want. Discover what the 
aticle says about climate, rainfall, land, 
and mineral resources and then let us 
cooperate in placing the information on 
the board in outline form.” 

climate: one of the best in the world; 
temperature seldom drops below freez- 
ing or rises above 72 degrees. 

rainfall: plenty of it; falls fairly even 
ly throughout the year. 

land: almost no waste land; fertile 
wil; prairie grass lands. 

mineral resources: almost none. 


2. TEACHER: 

“How have the activities of the peo- 
ple of. Uruguay been influenced by the 
gifts nature has bestowed or withheld?” 

good land and good weather: herding 
and farming; most of Uruguay’s 2,250,- 
000 people live off the land; herds graze 
the year round; Uruguay feeds herself 
except for potatoes and a few tropical 
fuits; 95 per cent of the country’s 
exports come from the herds. 

mineral resources: Uruguay grows 
‘tough barley, corn, wheat, oranges, 
ind linseed to exchange them for the 
oal and other mineral she lacks. 


3. TEACHER: 
“Good land and good weather do not 


i themselves insure freedom from 


~waht. Many a greedy eye turned on 


Uruguay’s fertile grass lands in the past. 
At what hands did the people suffer in 
the past because nature had made 
Uruguay a} land?” 

Spain ‘aid Portugal each fought to 
possess its fertile grasslands. 

England stfetched out a long hand 
across the sea. 

Brazilfried to grab the country. 

Argéntina interfered in its affairs. 






/ 
4. TEACHER: 


“Behind every idea there is always a 
human being. Outstanding leaders of 
Uruguay led the country, first to free- 
dom from Spain and next to freedom 
from want. Let us select readers to pre- 
sent the story of the American patriot, 
José Gervasio Artigas.” 

upper caption reader 

lower caption reader 

scene depicter 

first cowboy 

second cowboy 

Jose Artigas 

first military man 

second military man 

Artigas’ men 

poor man 


5. TEACHER: 


“By 1828 the sturdy people of Uru- 
guay had won independence, but at 
great cost. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century a great man of Uru- 
guay looked about him and saw his 
country as a sort of pyramid. His name 
was José Batlle y Ordonez. Let us draw 
a pyramid on the board to show what it 
was that saddened this patriot.” 


top of pyramid: a few wealthy land- 
owners 

next to top: 
workers 

bottom of pyramid: two million poor 
farm laborers 


small group of city 


6. TEACHER: e 

“John, pretend that you are José 
Batlle y Ordonez. Carl, go to the board 
and write down the things Batlle says.” 

“Look around you and see how mis- 





erable, how poor, how ignorant; how 
unhappy the great mass of us are. This 
does not have to be. We can change it 
all. We can have laws that will trans- 
form our land and our people. We can 
be healthy, well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed.” 
“Ease human suffering.” 


7. TEACHER: 


“What did Batlle and those who fol- 
lowed him achieve for Uruguay?” 

(a) They achieved a decent stand- 
ard of living for almost all. 

(b) There is a large program of pub- 
lic housing so that every family shall 
have a decent home. 

(c) There is free medical and hos- 
pital service for the poor. 

(d) There is an 8-hour working day. 

(e) Old people get pensions. 

(f) The government is in business: 
banking, insurance, telephone system, 
railroads and ports, street cars and bus 
lines, meat packing and refrigeration, 
fish business, manufacturing of alcohol. 
petroleum and chemicals for industry. 

(g) Education in Uruguay is com- 
pletely free—grade school, high school, 
college. 


8. TEACHER: 


“We will read aloud the stories of 
life in Uruguay as told by Ana Maria 
and Claudio.” 


Quiz 
1. Name the big neighbors of little 
Uruguay. 
(Argentina, Brazil.) 
2. Why is Uruguay sometimes called 
“The Purple Land”? 
(Because of a rich, purple wild 
flower. ) 
3. Are all levels of education free in 
Uruguay? 
(Yes.) 
4. What is the chief source of liveli- 
hood for the people of Uruguay? 
(The land.) 
5. What high office did José Batlle y 
Ordonez twice hold? 
(The presidency. ) 
6. What motto guided Batlle in his 
work for his country? 
(“Ease human suffering.”) 
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No Issue November 24 


Next Issue: December 1 
Theme Article: The Pribilof Islands 
by Alexandra Gromoff of the Pri- 
bilofs 


Astronomy Feature: The December 
Sky 
December 8 
Theme Article: Martinique 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Martinique by Michel 
Cler and Clothilde Mesdouze 


Special Christmas Features 


December 15 
Theme Article: Cuba 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Cuba 
Special Christmas Features 











7. Name some of the attractions pos- 


sessed by the city of Montivideo. 

(Fine beach, parks, open squares, 
wide streets planted with trees, many 
flowers, a great theatre. ) 

8. What European stock predomi- 
nates among the people of Uruguay? 

(Spanish and Italian. ) 

9. What happens to adult persons of 
Uruguay who fail to vote at election 
time? 

(They are fined. ) 

10. What is El Diario? 

(A Montivideo 
paper. ) 

11. Ana Maria goes to school at 13 
o'clock. What time is that? 

(One o'clock in the afternoon.) 

12. At sixteen o'clock Ana Maria goes 
home from school. What time is that? 

(Four o'clock in the afternoon. ) 

13. How are many of the schools of 
Montivideo named? 

(For various American republics: 
School of the Republic of Chile, 
School of the United States, etc.) 

14. Who are Benetin y Eneas? 

(Mutt and Jeff.) 

15. Who was the greatest leader of 
Uruguay's independence movement? 

( Artigas. ) 


evening news- 


Gifts of the Americas (p. 6) 


1. For what foods is the world in- 
debted to the Americas? 


(Corn, potatoes, beans, squashes, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, cocoa and choc- 
olate, peanuts, Brazil nuts, hickory 
nuts, black walnuts, butternuts, 


cashew nuts, pecans, raspberries, 


blackberries, strawberries, blueber- 

ries, huckleberries, cranberries, tur- 

keys. ) 

2. Tell the story of (a) “Irish pota- 
toes”; (b) eating tomatoes; (c) the food 
value of peanuts. - 

3. How. many “American-born” foods 
that were the gift of the Indians have 
you eaten this week? 


The Screen Writer (p. 14) 


1. Read the article. 

2. Write on the board the names of 
five or six films which members of the 
class have seen. 

3. Evaluate these films as A or B 
with the yardstick of the script writer. 

A: characters real people, not all 
good or all bad. 

B: plot pictures; fast, vigorous, 
violent” action; type characters—vil- 
lainous villains, noble heroes, glam- 
orous heroines. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. In what carrier was an automatic 
camera placed to take pictures of the 
earth from up in the sky? (V-2 Rocket.) 

2. What European nation recently 
announced a program to fight drought? 
(Russia. ) 

3. How many Displaced Persons has 
th U. S. promised to take into our 
country during the next two years? 
(205,000. ) 

4. How large a population does 
Uruguav have? (2,250,000.) 

5. Who runs the principal banks in 
Uruguav? (The government.) 


6. What is Uruguay's capital? 
( Montevideo. ) 
7. Chinese Communists recently 





captured 
leading city. (Mukden.) 

8. Who is the head of China’s gov- 
ernment? (Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek.) 

9. What is the English name for 
corn? ( Maize.) 

10. What American nation is cele- 
brating 10 vears of resvonsible gov- 
ernment this vear? (Canada.) 


, Manchuria’s 





Answers to Quiz-Werd Puzzle, p. 27 


ACROSS: 1-bat: 4-Salem: €-?-want: 7-Mo.: 
8-St.; Q9-ash Il-or: 13-stah: 15-drew; 17-sore; 
18-cave; 19-N.D.:- 20-Lee: 91-SS: %3-rd.; 24- 
Minnte: 27-Plato: 28-ope. 

DOWN: 1-Bay; 2-alas: 3-tent; 4-sr.; Sm. 
6-Boston: 7-Mass.; 10-hard; 1ll-oral: 12-Revere; 
14-be; 15-D.C.. 16-weed; 21-silo; 22-snap: 24- 
M.P.; 25-Ute: 26-to. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 

1. TINY REPUBLIC: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 

2. HOW WE LIVE: 1-a newspaper; 2-Rio de la 
Plata or Atlantic Ocean; 3-futbol (soccer); 4-4 
o'clock. 

38. A FOR AMERICA: l-maize; 2-potato; 3- 
tomato; 4-cashew; 5-chocolate; 6-strawberry. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Victoria, 
George VI; 2-Montevideo; 3-peanuts. 





"Thank You, U.N." 


By Elizabeth Gordon 
Teacher, Great Neck (N. Y.) High Schoo! 


I want to say, Thank you, United Ng. 
tions. 


I thank -you for sending us your chil. 
dren, for letting us have them in ow 


schools. 


I am a high-school teacher in Great 
Neck who, as the school term begins. is 
grateful for the chance to see again , 
few of the children of the world we have 
been fortunate enough to have in our 
school these past two years. Although | 
have not had all of the United Nations 
children registered in our junior-senioy 
high school in my classroom, I have had 
enough to know I have benefited by their 
coming, for these young visitors have wid. 
ened my circle of understanding. 


From these youngsters who know be- 
cause they have seen, I have learned the 
problems of children all over the world 
Francois has told me of the children of 
France, especially Jewish children, who 
have forgotten their names because their 
parents forbade them to mention them to 
anyone for fear of capture by the Nazis 
Nina has pictured for me the life of a 
Bolivian child whose main item of diet is 
potatoes because her father, who works in 
a mine at 15 cents a day, can afford littl 
else. From Chi Chang, or “Chops” as his 
American friends cal] him, I have heard 
of millions of homeless children of China 
—of their lack of clothes, of food, of edu- 
cation, of human love. 

From this“fortunate mingling with these 
children there has grown in me a desire 
to see and know the lands and people they 
talk of. But even if I never actually visit 
the schools of Sweden or travel on a river 
boat in China, I have received an invalu 
able passport, a passport of interest and 
concern. I want to know my brothers in 
all lands; I want to learn of the way they 
handle and live their given span of life. In 
addition, my sleeping interest in languages 
has been revived, particularly in French, 
for with so many of our United Nations 
children, it has been a bridge of under- 
standing. 

Activities as well as classes have profited 
by the presence of the U.N. students. In 
the Radio Workshop, for instance, they 
have, of course, taken part in the broad- 
casts we have done on the United Nations, 
but have also gone beyond ‘that obvious 
participation to work on scripts of all types. 
some far removed from the subject of in- 
ternational cooperation. 

I hope that some of the families who 
have settled in Great Neck will want ! 
stay here and continue to lend us their chil 
dren for the great good they can do us 


As I think of Chi Chang, Nina, and a! 
the others, my heart cries out, How 
beautiful are the faces of the earth 


The above is reprinted from The Christian 
Science Monitor, by special permission. 
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